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Educating the Handicapped 


Philadelphia has an enviable record in bringing 
school services to physically handicapped and men- 
tally limited children. Facilities have been estab- 
lished and programs set to take care of the education 
of nearly every Philadelphia child. The theory that 
only those children who are normal and capable of 
booklearning should be educated has not been fol- 
lowed by the schools of this city. 


Wide as has been the reach of the schools there 
are still a number of children who receive scant or 
little attention. These are the feeble-minded children 
who cannot profit by any type of classroom training 
and who cannot because of limited facilities be ad- 
mitted to State institutions. 


It is a mark of the growing humanity of the age 
that these feeble-minded children, small in compari- 
son with the total number of pupils, should be consid- 
ered to have a claim for some kind of educational care. 


Modern concepts of education in a democratic 
country demand that every child, including the physi- 
cally or mentally handicapped, should receive the 
training which meets his individual needs. 


Editorial—Philadelphia Record—Feb. 15, 1945 
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And So I Grew 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


BETTY O’BRIEN 


I have always believed a physical handicap 
should not deprive a person of his person- 
ality. Therefore, in sincere humility, I hope 
this story will prove my belief by reaching 
others like myself. 


A blade of grass 

So Proudly stands 

As if to say, 

‘With God’s own hands 
I grew this way.’ 


Neither mother nor dad knew that I suffered a hemorrhage 
of the brain at birth until I failed to show progress. And being 
a healthy looking baby, my condition puzzled doctors who de- 
clared, “She’s just slow.” Although my parents’ eyes clouded 
the minute they learned I had spastic paralysis, their skies 
cleared, however, when I began to walk. 


Had I been less anxious to imitate playmates, I might not have 
injured my spine in a fall which destroyed victories I had won 
during the first seven years. A nerve specialist then said I 
probably would never walk again. But, one day after I coaxed 
my brother to undo straps that had held me on a Bradford board 
for six months, I crept to a chair, pulled myself up and took a 
step. Such an achievement led to triumph because I’ve been 
walking ever since. 

Perhaps my renewed vigor of moving around once more, 





Hope and a strong, persistent will-to-do, frequently sustain those 
handicapped by cerebral palsy. We have not had the good fortune 
to meet Betty O’Brien, but we can know her from this brief sketch 
of her aspirations without benefit of ‘‘case history.” We can admire 
her courage, envy her faith, emulate her attainments in propor- 
tion to our own aptitudes. We are glad to publish this inspiring 
article as another partial autobiography of one of those who achieve 
so much with so little help from the body mechanisms which most of 
us enjoy unawares. —Eds. 
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nineteen summers ago, is why I have never felt different from 
other people. Although I seldom thought about my physical 
handicap, each visit to a medical office in those days started me 
dreaming that I’d soon be cured of cerebral palsy. This dream 
collected many false hopes as it did the time I was to undergo 
an operation which promised complete relaxation. That air cas- 
tle collapsed the afternoon we heard the family physician say, 
“Keep Betty off the operating table. You know her mind is 
good now, so don’t take chances.” Yes, illusions of a miracle 
brought me nothing except a vivid imagination because I saw 
myself doing everything while my affliction seemed temporary. 
In fact, my visions were real enough to make me believe I 
skipped rope, skated and rode a bicycle. Adding these mental 
pictures to pleasures I actually enjoyed, I began thinking my 
happy childhood held perfect settings for writing a book. 


At that time, my early literary ambition dominated my con- 
versations to Miss Maedy, who visited us daily since I had been 
on the Bradford board five years before. As she encouraged me 
to become an author, this visitor grew more like a fairy god- 
mother. Because her interest in all I did was sincere, I loved 
being left with Miss Maedy when mother and dad went out, for 
on those occasions, while she made fudge or toasted marshmal- 
lows, she listened to every word I spoke about my happiness at 
Branch Brook School. This is the reason my elderly friend 
must have known what I experienced the time I became too 
nervous to continue studying at the school for the crippled chil- 
dren of Newark, New Jersey. She also knew that I forgot my 
disappointment the morning the Board of Education sent me a 
home teacher. 

Soon after my private lessons began events in Miss Maedy’s 
life took her far from me. That is why I felt a friend, school 
chums and playmates, too, were taking different paths out of 
my childhood. The night my cousin attended her first formal 
dance I remember her white evening gown made me cry, as it 
reminded me of the girlish associations which seemed to be leav- 
ing me there on the threshold of adolescence. Instead of ex- 
plaining this, when some believed I wept because I could not 
go to parties too, I just prayed that my desire to write a book 
would lead me to the place each person strives for in the world. 

And while my little universe was changing a decade ago, I 
began composing poetry. Because my new means of expression 
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thrilled me, the future looked very bright by the time I entered 
high school. My gladness at just being myself increased while 
I kept busy hunting new ideas to enlarge the “Magnet.” This 
was a year book my visiting teacher introduced to draw her 
scattered pupils together. In this way I had topics of my own 
to put into conversation when my brother told of his prep school 
activities. Jack’s tales were so colorful that I often followed 
him in spirit to places I could not go. Such a trick enabled me 
to enjoy his school prom as much as the football game where 
I really saw him as a cheer leader. 


Memories like these recall the vacation he fished and I sat 
beside him watching the lake flow under our rowboat. Even 
though the bites were few, we spent happy hours above the 
water where Jack dreamed aloud of-his vocation to become a 
priest and I of mine to be an author. Pooling our secrets it 
seemed we always shared alike since mother urged her baby 
son to feed his four year old sister—and he ate every other 
spoonful of ice cream from my dish on the tray of his high chair. 


Indeed, our past truly resembles those Christmas mornings 
I used to beg, “Jackie, let me go ahead because you can go down 
stairs quickly.” Behind me he followed until we joined hands 
to discover, side by side, our gaily lighted tree. Jack’s habit of 
obeying my wishes so willingly is why I should not have greeted 
him once with the angry accusation of, “You don’t care.” That 
was the afternoon he came home too late to paste my poems 
into a scrapbook for our parents’ 25th anniversary. When those 
cruel words were uttered I wanted to apologize, but I hadn’t be- 
fore Jack layed an anthology of poetry on my lap explaining, 
“T would have been here earlier if I hadn’t looked for this library 
volume you mentioned yesterday.” He never disappointed me 
and I constantly depended upon him to understand problems I 
could tell no one else. Knowing what his companionship meant 
to me, friends suspected I would feel lost after Jack became a 
seminarian. They were mistaken, however, for I couldn’t miss 
one whom I lived with spiritually. I knew this was true when 
we left my brother at the seminary, although I felt more than 
miles separated us as I suddenly realized he had grown-up. That 
knowledge made me wonder, “What will make me grow?” This 
question let me see I should never walk hand in hand with Jack 
unless I could cultivate such abilities as I had toward some cre- 
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ative writing. Until this dream came true I would not be able 
to say, “And so I grew.” 


Now that I had another goal to gain by writing my story, 
every memory within me shouted, “Give us feet and let us 
walk.” Each effort to put my memoirs on paper only produced 
unfinished paragraphs because my prose refused to convey, 


With birds about 

As poppies nod 

My thoughts creep out 
To chat with God. 


Although these wasted attempts discouraged me, I never lost 
hope. I told myself, “I will do it some day.” 


Those words were often addressed to the little cocker span- 
iel whose trait of always listening assured me he understood. 
That’s why Brucie Buff seemed dearer to me after Jack went 
away. This dog, when he was a nine weeks old pup, had been 
my 21st birthday gift. His cute puppy ways then pushed aside 
an achy feeling I had known since Amos, our black cocker span- 
iel, had died a month before. Amos was not forgotten, how- 
ever, as we laughed to see little Brucie trip over his long tan 
ears. No, I couldn’t forget Amos, who taught me lessons in 
friendship. Indeed these little pets became understanding and 
almost inseparable companions for me, so that when it was 
necessary for Brucie too, to follow the way of Amos, my grief 
was very deep and genuine and because of this loss I made uy 
my mind could never have another pet. 


In order to forget, I turned with new determination to see 
my story in writing. Again I wasted time, energy and papers 
until I asked myself, “Am I just a dreamer?” Although my 
question startled me I suddenly answered, “Yes!” Then I re- 
membered I might have begun a correspondence course for col- 
lege were my book written when I received my high school di- 
ploma, two years before. At that time, I decided I would not 
take advanced studies unless I proved I could do what I wanted. 
Now I thought, “Would I have made such a decision if I had 
been sure of my ambition?” Did I then fear that my dream 
would never come true, that I’d always boast, “I am going to 
be a writer,” if I didn’t produce some evidence to convince my- 
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self? Was Jack afraid of this too, when he told me to pursue 
knowledge through reading instead of spending hours in dreams 
which bore no fruit? These and other questions lead me to see 
that my plan to write would offer me a goal whenever life closed 
a door in my face. Before I discovered I was only a dreamer, I 
never noticed how many doors had already shut around me. My 
discovery induced me to feel I had evaded truth since I began 
thinking I would be physically perfect sometime. The years, 
however, taught me my spastic condition would never leave me. 
Learning this did not disturb me as I believed my handicap was 
not depriving me of what I desired. It is a fact, nothing seemed 
beyond my reach during the past except a friend like Miss Maedy 
who couldn’t be duplicated. It now distressed me to find my 
story was just a sham on which I built my whole life. Forcing 
myself to be practical, I stumbled upon unhappiness, for the fu- 
ture looked meaningless without a plan. 


This conflict of emotions led me to seek refuge in my poetry, 
which assured me I possessed a way to gather beauty every time 
an inspiration took me further than the eye could see. Although 
I had already composed several hundred poems, I knew there 
was no hope of being called a poetess by literary critics. Yet, 
through my verse I often tried to make people happy. 


Now, waiting to rise on the wings of verse I became more 
confused to learn my thoughts would not even rhyme. The lack 
of the gift to weave words together illustrated how correct I 
had once been to surmise my poetry brought me independenct 
I might never have known in any other field of art. For were 
I inspired to draw, I could not as my hands are too shaky, even 
to feed myself or to sign my name. Had I aspirations to sing, 
I could not as my speaking voice is barely clear enough to be 
understood. Were it my desire to dance, I should not, as a 
wrong step in walking puts the floor and myself on the same 
level. My spastic condition is known as Athotosis. Losing the 
only thing I ever did well alone, I asked, “Why?” Only to an- 
swer, ‘How can I expect to pour beauty into verse if I am fight- 
ing truth?” 

This was exactly my trouble because I tried to ignore that 
I had lost my self-confidence in giving up my idea of becoming 
an ‘author. Trying to do this I pretended to be gay by super- 
vising small household tasks which always gave me pleasure. 
Until that autumn, watching mother prepare meals, balance our 
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weekly budget and arrange bric-a-brac according to my direc- 
tion was almost like an adventure. When these hobbies thrilled 
me no longer I realized I could not derive joy from anything 
unless I were happy myself. Mother must have noticed my de- 
flated spirits for she frequently suggested, “We had better get 
another cocker spaniel.” As I felt a new pup might soothe my 
heartache I refused to admit this because it then would seem 
I had accomplished nothing. Not wanting to acknowledge ab- 
solute defeat my determination grew stronger to keep a pet out 
of our home. Although my stubbornness increased the strug- 
gle within me, I knew my growing sadness was deeper than my 
vow of “No more dogs.” I kept thinking, “This will teach me 
discipline to deny myself in case I ever come across a part of 
life I shouldn’t have.” Still anxious not to sink into unhappi- 
ness I clung very tightly to a secret which excited me to actual 
gaiety before the silver decorations announced the arrival of 
my parents’ twenty-fifth wedding anniversary. 


None of the fourteen guests, who celebrated this occasion 
with us, suspected I had a surprise until a cousin played a rec- 
ord I had given her previous to supper. This recording was of 
my brother’s voice and as he recited a verse of mine we forgot 
Jack could not be there. During that time I never dreamt his 
short speech of congratulations would create such joy. Mother’s 
and dad’s delight haunted me in the days following. I now 
feared my distress would spoil that beautiful memory if they 
ever guessed I was entertaining morbid thoughts, for their 
whole life’s work might seem a contradiction were I to tell them 
that my former love of living was leaving me. This would hurt 
them both, whose habit of looking for my smile makes me think 
I’m giving instead of taking even when painful nerves cause mc 
to be more helpless than usual. Because they valued my hap- 
piness so much I never pictured myself a care, although my 
parents feed me and push me in a wheel chair which I some- 
times use in the street. With cheer ebbing from me I became 
afraid I would feel like a burden the minute I could no longer 
turn a happy face toward them. Knowing how dependent I am 
upon mother and dad I did not want that to happen as it would 
erase my only way of showing gratitude. Remembering all they 
had done, without letting me know I gave them more trouble 
than Jack, I realized I owed my past contentment to them. 
That’s why I felt that the philosophy I knew was shaped by 
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their kindness even in such small matters as writing the letters 
and verse that I dictated. Independent of them in very few 
things it now seemed odd to admit I was fighting a battle that 
nobody could help me win except myself. At this point I de- 
bated, “Suppose I slip into gloom, what kind of a future will my 
parents have living so closely to me? If I don’t wish to sad- 
den them, why can’t I just procure enjoyment from music, books 
and my interest in people as I always have? How long can I 
go on with this lack of enthusiasm and not let them know I am 
fearing my life on earth is over when folks my age are barely 
beginning theirs?” 

My mental confusion then reminded me of a whirlwind 
which seems to occur inside of me when I lose the power to re- 
lax. For trying to put my thoughts in order I was not able to 
control them any better than when my muscles tighten under 
tension. The comparison ended as I blamed my unruly nervous 
system on the injured part of my brain and my turmoil of emo- 
tions upon a weak character. There were also moments when 
I imagined I was at fault because I hadn’t advanced further 
physically than managing a sandwich or fruit alone, partly 
dressing myself, typing slowly with one finger and getting 
around a country lane or the house minus support. I wondered, 
perhaps I might have done more by trying harder when my 
nerves were quiet. The very minute, however, they went into 
a spasm I felt I was lucky to be able to do what I could because 
during a nervous spell it’s even impossible to sit still. But, on 
the verge of admitting that I was a slacker in everything, I 
would have fallen into lower spirits if I hadn’t recalled the after- 
noon when I really learned that “Pride cometh before a fall.” 

This recollection took me back to the year I was editor of 
the “Magnet” and the home pupils met to have their pictures 
taken for our local newspaper. As I wanted to look my best at 
that gathering the reflection my mirror held of me in green chif- 
fon was pleasing. While the meeting was in session, however, 
I got so nervous I came home looking like Raggedy Ann—TI cer- 
tainly did resemble a chewed rag doll in the paper the next eve- 
ning. Although that picture punctured my feminine vanity it 
taught me I wasn’t babying myself by not doing things to exert 
my energy. 

Yet, in my present doubting frame of mind, the later epi- 
sode only convinced me that I accepted defeat without much 
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persuasion. I should have believed this were it not for another 
memory, which showed I seldom gave up easily. Even today I 
know, my distorted appearance with the “Magnet” group made 
me hesitate about being photographed when the Board of Ed- 
ucation sent news reporters a few nights before I graduated 
from high school. Anxious to prove I wasn’t twisted looking, 
I sat for the photographer, who promised he wouldn’t print it 
unless the negative of me turned out perfectly. If this sounds 
vain, please remember, I did not want pity on my commencement 
day. 

That picture was excellent! No cloud loomed above me on 
the morning I became a graduate in our living room, for gaz- 
ing around me it actually seemed I had conquered pity. There 
were telegrams, letters and cards from people I knew long ago, 
besides flowers and gifts from neighbors whom I thought hadn’t 
known I existed. Later on relatives visited me and a Schenec- 
tady train brought a cousin whose consideration of me often 
makes me feel I have a second brother. Amazed with all this 
excitement, I started like one in a daze when I saw an ice cream 
cake on the dining room table that said, “Congratulations Betty.” 
Reading such a simple greeting I was glad nobody stood near 
me at the minute as solitude offered me a chance to think, 
“That’s what everybody is expressing today. They’re all re- 
joicing with me instead of pitying me. Maybe it will be differ- 
ent after this.” 

So, ready to believe I had killed pity, I never expected to 
meet the woman who rang the bell a few days afterwards. 
Mother let her in because she asked to see the girl she had read 
about and thinking it might be a parent of some spastic who 
had written to me since my commencement story was printed, I 
welcomed her. This was why mother and I were amused to 
hear our visitor say, “I’ve come to make you rich. All you have 
to do is give me your poems and I'll sell them. Look! I already 
got a dollar for you from my neighbor.” It was shocking to 
learn anyone could wish to commercialize on my verse through 
pity. Not wanting to be rude, we just listened quietly until she 
went. Then I reflected, “Imagine, hiding my verse behind me 
when it has frequently hidden my handicap.” Yes, my rhym- 
ing lines had given me a way to express my personality with- 
out the pity I saw in many forms since a stranger called me 
“simple.” I’ve met people who have stared at me, while I have 
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heard, “Isn’t it a shame and such a pretty face, too.” I also 
have met the type that tries to make me feel good by flattery. 
Detesting insincerity, I was always grateful to know my written 
work would give me the opportunity of being seen fairly were 
it ever published on merit. Compassion, however, has devel- 
oped my sense of humor because I’ve been in funnier predica- 
ments than the night a passer-by placed a nickle on the arm of 
my wheel chair. Others have made me appreciate the atmos- 
phere of faith in which I was raised by inquiring of mother, 
“How can you believe there’s a God when you have a cross like 
your daughter?” Although these remarks once angered me, 
I grew to realize that pity could only harm me if I felt sorry for 
myself. 


Uncovering this fact in my reverie I again became conscious 
of failure while I pondered, “That’s what’s wrong with me. I 
am pitying Betty O’Brien.” My confession upset me as I knew 
it was true. Seeing I could evade truth no longer I argued, “Am 
I going to let self-pity rob me of becoming a person in the eyes 
of God? Haven’t I always accepted joy and sorrow because it 
brought me closer to Him who inflamed my thoughts the time 
I chose my career, in Emily Dickinson’s lines of, 


‘If I can stop one heart from breaking 
I shall not live in vain’.” 


Remembering my motto, I saw that a physical handicap never 
prevented me from being an obedient child of God, but a shat- 
tered dream had. For without an ambition to write my story, 
I was sad enough to think my future would be long and dreary 
as I could grasp no way to aid anybody. Not denying this it 
puzzled me to analyze, ““Why must I be unhappy doing nothing 
when I know one may serve God through resignation? If my 
faith is deep rooted would I have warped ideas over losing an 
ideal? Anyway could I put my happiness on paper now, know- 
ing I cannot practice what I preach?” 

My quarrel with myself was abruptly ended by the news of 
Pearl Harbor. While peace went out of the world on December 
7th, 1941, I suddenly knew a calmness I hadn’t known since 
Brucie died three months before. Now, observing that my per- 
spective was blurred with the loss of the only charge who would 
ever depend on me, I assumed responsibility again by feeling 
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that every American was being challenged to do his bit. Real- 
izing I left my little orb of contentment, the minute it seemed 
I was too tiny to fill it, I found my place once more, asking, 


“What can I do in my small way, 
To prove I love the U.S.A.?” 


Appraising a country that was beginning to show its ideal of 
freedom wasn’t a sham, I answered the above by replying, 


“T’ll fight to make my dreams come true, 
For what are they unless they do?” 


This is the reason I felt in unity with a nation at war, although 
many lives were interrupted the night mine became whole. 

It wasn’t just regaining my desire to write that made me 
become a person within myself, neither was it the proof that 
it is foolish to worry over tomorrow when nobody knows what 
today holds. For laying aside the mood which tormented me, 
I discovered it taught me I had been correct in believing the 
body is only a shell for the soul. This belief helped me not to 
care whether people will always judge me as the child did that 
inquired, ‘Who broke you?” It also guided me back to the hap- 
piness I treasure because, ‘Man seeth those things which ap- 
pear, but the Lord beholdeth the heart.” Therefore, even though 
I once promised never to declare, “And so I grew” until my am- 
bition to write had reached a higher level, these words were 
spoken the day I gathered, “more truth than poetry” into the 
following, 


Because in Him I failed to see 
The route to sweet simplicity 
I sought for beauty every place 
Instead of looking at His face. 


I trudged in fields of every kind 

To answer problems in my mind. 

And so, one day my search was through 
When I found God, for then I knew 
That truth and beauty could not blend 
Until I recognized this friend. 
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Notes on Early Work Done with Cretins* 


The wretched condition of the cretins in the valleys of 
Switzerland had been a subject of investigation from time to 
time, and had given rise to a voluminous literature on the sub- 
ject of cretinism. Felix Plater mentions it as early as 1500; 
Walfgang Hofer, an Austrian, physician to the court of Vienna 
in 1675; and the writings of Fodere, a Savoyard, physician of 
repute in 1792, are often quoted. But these investigations were 
only along the lines of study and research, and envolved no 
plans for the amelioration of the cretin’s condition; they had, 
however, the merit of attracting attention and forming a basis 
on which others could work with this aim in view. 


In 1811 Napoleon I., with a view to transplanting families 
and thus effecting a cure and preventing an increase, caused a 
census to be taken of cretins in Canton Wallis, Department of 
Simplon, which showed numbers there amounting to 3,000. This 
undertaking was frustrated by its very magnitude and by the 
unwillingness of the people to leave their homes. 


Now and again we find mention of asylums. Kohl speaks 
of one at Sitten, in Wallis, and another at Chur, in Graubundten, 
and adds that an Asylum for twelve cretins had existed for ages 
at Admont. These institutions, of course, ministered only to 
their bodily needs. 


In 1828 Guggenmoos, a teacher of Salzburg, was the first to 


attempt any form of mental training; he failed as did the Pas- 


tor Halenwang, 1835, at Wildberg, from lack of aid and encour- 
agement. The year 1836 was to usher in a promise of better 
things. A poor deformed cretin, murmuring his prayers be- 
fore a wayside cross, gave an impulse to a life that, from that 
moment, became devoted to the one cause. Greatly moved at 
the sight, and having his attention drawn to various forms of 
cretinism, Guggenbuhl, a young physician of Meilen, Canton 
Zurich, settled in Sernf, in the valley of Clienthal, Canton Gla- 
rus, for two years in order to study the cretins’ condition. 


These notes were taken from Dr. Martin Barr’s book, Mental Defectives, published 
in 1904. 
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Assured that much could be done for mind and body by 
systematized effort, he determined to found a hospital. After 
conferring with Fellenberg, he consented to accept from him the 
post of physician in the asylum of Hofwy]l, near Berne and leav- 
ing his few poor patients in Clienthal in grief at the departure 
of their beloved physician, he entered with ardor upon the 
training that should enable him to bring relief to the many. His 
efforts in behalf of these afflicted ones, however, provoked in- 
vidious criticism, and in a paper entitled “Christianity and Hu- 
manity in Regard to Cretinism in Switzerland” he made an 
appeal to the Swiss Association for the Advancement of Science. 
His views as there set forth won not only unqualified approval, 
but his plans for a hospital were emphatically endorsed in this 
wise: “The knowledge and zeal of Dr. Guggenbuhl would, in case 
he were made Director, undoubtedly furnish the best guarantee 
of success.” 


Just at this juncture (1842) a plantation on the Abendberg, 
near Interlachen, in Canton Berne, 4,000 feet above sea level, 
was placed at his disposal by the Swiss forester Kasthofer, who 
had proved that the cultivation of plants, and hence coloniza- 
tion, was possible at that height. Cretinism, in rank growth in 
the valley below, was unknown at this elevation where, 100 feet 
from the summit of the mountain was soon erected the first 
hospital for its relief. The southern slope, embracing a tract 
of some 40 acres, was speedily dotted with cottages, the general 
work of the establishment being committed to the care of the 
Evangelical Sisters of Mercy - Diakonissen. 

The methods there pursued we find were closely identical 
to those that experience was dictating likewise to Seguin in 
Paris, modified according to the special needs of the Cretin. The 
diet was simple, mainly vegetable—except potatoes—fruit, milk, 
eggs and white bread, with very little meat. 

The senses were continually called into action by means ex- 
aggerated and oft-repeated but frequently changed so as to avoid 
dulling by monotony. 

The benefits of altitude were augmented by free life in the 
open air, with inducements for constant and varied exercise, to 
which was added the stimulus of frequent baths and of massage. 

Guggenbuhl, in his experiment had not only proved that 
the cretin, transported at a tender age to a higher and purer 
atmosphere, immediately began to improve physically, but he 
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sought also to utilize the glorious panorama of nature’s won- 
ders, there continually presented, as a means to quicken and 
arouse dormant faculties and to fix the wandering attention of 
the child. “In such a neighborhood,” he tells us “All the phe- 
nomena of nature, such as the rising and setting of the sun and 
moon, tempests, thunderstorms, rainbows, and the like, are seen 
in perfection and are found of infinite value in awakening the 
sleeping soul.” 


Accounts of the success of the Abenberg were quickly 
spread abroad, and scientists, philanthropists, and physicians 
alike made pilgrimages to the “Sacred Mount” as to a shrine, 
returning enthusiastic champions of the cause of the idiot, and 
within a decade institutions arose in America and England, and 
in Germany, and other countries of Europe. Urged to visit these 
institutions and encourage the workers, Guggenbuhl went from 
place to place, heralded everywhere as the man who had brought 
the gospel of new life to the irresponsible and incapable. 


Enthusiasm reached its zenith in the middle of the century, 
when reverses came, the tide turned, and envy and suspicion 
took the place of admiration and confidence ...... His insti- 
tution was dissolved, and, returning to Montreux, he died in 1863, 
in his forty-seventh year, broken-hearted before reaching his 
ee 


In reviewing his methods, which in the main meet the de- 
mands of and are endorsed by latter-day experience, we cannot - 
but acknowledge the deep insight gained by this man into the 
needs of many forms of defect, in his self-devoted study of the 
one; an insight not alone into details, but far-reaching in scope. 
That he, in a comparatively narrow sphere, should have worked 
out and foreshadowed the colony plan of the large institutions 
today is as marvelous as it is admirable, and history but fulfils 
a tardy act of justice in placing Guggenbuhl’s name among those 
of the pioneers in a work to which he had devoted the best years 
of his life. 
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After Fifty-Six Years 


One morning last week Frank, one of the oldest boys at 
The Training School, passed away. His only appointed task, 
that of living sixty-four years, had been accomplished. That 
day, as his book of life was sealed, somewhere The Training 
School must have received commendation for “Faithful Service 
Well-Done.” 

Perhaps the purposes and aims of the Training School have 
never been better demonstrated than in the services rendered 
this helpless child and his family. 

In June 1888, when The Training School was three-months 
old, with a family of thirteen children; Frank, a seven-year old, 
blue-eyed, golden-haired child dressed in a balck-velvet Lord 
Fauntleroy suit, was brought to the School by his parents. His 
parentage and background were of the best, but he could not 
speak (and never has) and could do but little for himself. 

That day this young school assumed the care and spiritual 
responsibility for this little boy and for fifty-six years it has 
never been layed down for a single hour, day or night, until 
Frank, after a beautiful and tender service with his family and 
friends, was put to rest in the little Greenwood Cemetery near 
the grove where so much of his life had been spent. 

Many of the faithful ones who had shared this responsi- 
bility have long since passed away but others have risen to 
champion Frank’s cause, for he has made loyal friends and 
gained in later years the endearing title of “Grandpa.” 

Those who have cared for him most recently were non- 
plussed when they realized that Frank would not again he 
dressed, bathed, fed, put to bed or cared for in all of the ways 
his childlike body demanded. 

To us it is a triumph for The Training School that in well 
over a half-century it has never wavered in pursuing this great 
deed of compassion. 
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Book Review 


CRUTCHER, HESTER B., Foster Home Care for Mental Patients. 
New York: The Commonwealth Fund, 1944. Pp. vi + 199. 


This book is an account of a recent movement in America 
for the care of some of our mentally ill and mentally defective 
in foster homes rather than in institutions. Miss Crutcher is 
well qualified to tell the story for she has visited widely in Eu- 
ropean countries where the system has been in operation — 
since the middle ages at Gheel, Belgium, since the nineteenth 
century in France, Germany, Switzerland and Scotland. She has 
studied the problem carefully over many years and is now Di- 
rector of Social Work in New York State which has had a fos- 
ter home program for twelve years. 

The manifold problems and difficulties of a successful pro- 
gram are frankly and realistically presented, such as the fear, 
dread and lack of understanding of all mental patients by legis- 
latures and communities, the complex problems of selecting 
patients and homes, requiring the services of experienced psy- 
chiatrists and psychiatric social workers, and the continuous 
supervision needed with psychiatrist, social worker and trained 
caretaker working as a harmonious team. The story of family 
care is presented in full detail, chapter by chapter; its mean- 
ings and values, administration, results, selection of patients 
and homes, methods of organizing, case histories, State pro- 
grams, forms and procedures, and selected bibliography. 

The appeal of such a book to the professional worker who 
likes to keep abreast of the times is, of course, obvious. Not so 
obvious is the book’s wide appeal to the student of human na- 
ture for the basic problem of successful foster home care is 
shown to be that of personalities, adjustments, emotional satis- 
factions and life values rather than the problem of normal and 
abnormal individuals living happily together. 


PARKER DAVIS, PH. D. 
The Training School at 
Vineland, New Jersey. 
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I Remember— 


When we were children we used to visit the folks who lived 
on top of the hill. They were neighbors of ours and we were 
often sent “to see how they were” or to take something “good 
to eat.” In this house lived Daniel, Jane, his wife, and Naomi, 
their daughter. As I remember them, Daniel was old and crip- 
pled from hard work for he was an honest, hard-working la- 
borer. Jane was an invalid, who spent at least thirty years of 
her life in bed (why, was a mystery), but it was her iron hand 
and her iron determination that ruled the household. It is 
Naomi, however, I wish never to forget. When we knew her 
best she was probably in the forties. A hugh, overgrown child 
with ruddy complexion and the uninflected voice of a child. Her 
vocabulary covered only the necessary contacts of her daily rou- 
tine, intermingled with many “isms” of her father and mother. 


In the corner of the bedroom was Naomi’s spotlessly-white 
bed and while their house offered spacious opportunity for her 
comfort elsewhere, the time never seemed to come when she out- 
grew their constant vigil. So for fifty years or more Naomi 
put on her nighty, said her prayers and slept the untroubled 
sleep of childhood within reach of the parental hand. In the 
morning she would don her simple dress, fashioned after the 
same pattern that she wore during her brief schooldays, and 
begin her daily tasks under the direction of her invalid mother. 
These tasks were well done and she, herself, was neat and tidy. 


Once each year Daniel and Naomi journeyed to the County 
Seat to attend the “Farmers’ Fair.”’ It was the past and the fu- 
ture in her life. Some woman in the neighborhood would take 
her turn “to stay with Jane.” The next day life began all over | 
again for Naomi for “the fair was done for another year.” 

Naomi loved flowers and always had a few to nurture and 
share with her friends. A ‘Ladies’ Delight,” a sprig of berga- 
mont or a hugh red dahlia from her garden was tops. 


Their little farm maintained a cow and “the pig” to the 
care of which Naomi gave her maternal instinct and devotion 
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and woe to anyone who did not show proper interest and respect 
for, “my piggy.” We always did!! 


During the cold days of winter Naomi stayed pretty closely 
at home, but with the first warm sunny days of spring she would 
don her red and black plaid shawl, folded crosswise over her 
great shoulders and with her red hood tied snugly about her 
rosy face, she would walk heavily along until she came to where 
there was more activity and more houses. Then she would stop 
“to catch her breath” and to look away to the hills much as one 
might look at a great and beautiful painting. It was probably 
about the only time she ever gave herself up entirely to the 
world at large. 


On these trips she always carried a little bucket on her arm 
filled with some of her famous dill pickles. As she called from 
house to house she shared its contents until the bucket was 
empty. 


My reason for telling you this story is my realization, after 
all of these years, of the unconscious understanding of her 
simple parents. Naomi was their all and Naomi never grew 
up, except in weight. They probably never questioned why. 
Jane may have derived some satisfaction from this since she 
never had to share Naomi’s devotion. However, it seems pos- 
sible that there are some interesting facts buried deep in this 
story which are potent in the home and community care of this 
type of person. On Naomi’s shoulders fell the holding together 
of a home situation for years and years, without her the home 
could not have endured. It was a triology in which each part 
fitted so closely that none could have been removed. 


From this experience one can see the importance of choos- 
ing a home situation so simple that the child may function with- 
out too many complex demands upon her but with enough re- 
sponsibility to make her conscious that certain things exist be- 
cause of her. In this way she will become fixed in habits of a 
routine nature tuned to move in an endless circle—with a little 
play, a few pets and some fiowers scattered along the way. Such 
environmental consideration has become much more feasible with 
our knowledge of the mental and social possibilities of each 
child. 
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A merciful Providence removed Naomi without a moment’s 
warning and Jane followed on in a few weeks. Daniel had run- 
down like an old clock and stopped several years before. In the 
little cemetery, down the road, are three white markers bear- 
ing the names: “Daniel,” “Jane” and “Naomi”; a tangle of rose 
bushes and a few stones mark the place that was their home. 
They are remembered by possibly a dozen people. 

Helen Hill 





Notes from the News Sheet* 


The News Sheet has just had its eighth birthday! It started in a very 
small way, with only one sheet—Mr. Deacon did much to make it go. This 
month we think we have the best items from the children we have ever 
had. Don’t you? We are proud of our staff!—Editor. 


The boys at Craven gave a reception for Private Lee who spent his 
furlough with us here at the Schoo!. The boys sang songs and we had 
very good refreshments. Richard led in the singing and a few older boys 
who were in the cottage when Private Lee was here were invited. We hope 
he will be with us again soon.—J. M. 


My dad sent my cornet to me all the way from Florida. I was so happy! 
Our band master has started me in the band and he gave me an “extra” for 
doing so well this week. I know I am going to like the band. My mother 
and dad will be proud of me.—H. J. 


I was transferred to Stokes Cottage and I like it very much. My dad 
visited me for the first time and I was a good sport. He said this would 
make my mother very happy. I am going to do my best here at School. 
—J. B. 


We had a supper party at our cottage and the boys enjoyed it very 
much. It was given by Harold and Homer, who is one of our newer boys 
from Clearwater, Florida. We hope he likes it here. We all like him. 
—C. B. 


There has been a wonderful two weeks of sledding and skating. It 
does not happen very often here in South Jersey, we are too near the salt 
water for snow to remain long. There was a good movie last week, the 
title was “Buffalo Bill.” It is a true story and that made it seem very 
real to us ail.—A. P.—C.N.—R.F. 


During the last few weeks our activities at Elmer Cottage have been 
mostly indoors. Yet we are glad to say, that each day has meant many 
happy hours enjoying our new indoor games which we received for Christ- 
mas, such as, our dart board, table marble game, jig-saw puzzles and a 
variety of story and picture books. And above all, our new victrola and 


* These are copies of the notes as gathered by the children for their monthly 
News Sheet.—Editor. 
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records which Hale received at Christmas, which adds to the harmony 
and is a good pass-time. Some of the boys have been away on vacation 
for awhile and had a good time. Our biggest ambition now is to see Mrs. 
Evans back with us and the boys all wish her a speedy recovery. Our 
sincere wish for the year of 1945, is a Happy New Year to you all from 
the Elmer group.—E. E. 


Many new boys have come to our cottages this season. We want to 
welcome them and hope the activities that we all enjoy here will make 
them feel at home. We have movies, entertainments, sports and parties, 
and on Sunday we have services in Garrison Hall which we all enjoy.—F. P. 


A cousin of my Dad’s from Philadelphia came to see me. She is go- 
ing to Mexico to visit my Dad and wanted to tell him she had seen me. 
I read out of one of the books I received for Christmas and she thought 
I did fine. She said I had grown to be quite a young man and was very 
surprised.—J. R. 


Ogden certainly had a very nice birthday treat for the Branson boys. 
We had ice cream and cake and after they had been served, Mr. Frietag 
showed us moving pictures. 


We have a new canary at our cottage and it gives us all great joy 
to hear him sing. Our housemother went sleigh riding with us one eve- 
ning and we all had a grand time.—B. W. 


I enjoyed my Christmas vacation at home very much and am glad 
to be back here at school. I hope to be able to Jearn more and to keep busy 
all the time. I am glad I am a member of the Red, White and Blue Club. 
—D. E. 


The other evening we had a lot of fun sleigh riding. When we came 
into the cottage we had hot coffee and cookies. We hope it will snow 
again so we can have some more fun.—H. D. 


We girls had a lovely party in Garrison Hall. It was a Valentine 
party and nearly all the girls were there. We had games and stunts and 
puzzles and contests. One of the nicest things was a Valentine contest— 
We were given paper, thread and needle and some red ribbon and told to 
go into another room and make a Valentine apron and hat. We are sure 
you could never dream how lovely they were and then we got prizes for 
the best ones. We had some very nice music; May played a solo and we 
all joined in the chorus. Mr. Nash was there and helped us have a 
good time and a number of other folks came. Everybody was given a 
beautiful great orange for our treat and we could not have any thing nicer. 


The girls have had a lot of fun in the snow all winter but now we are 
beginning to think about our flower gardens and the swings and, of course, 
the pools and picnics. We wonder about the lilies and the gold fish in the 
fountain at school. We hope they will wake up soon. 
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